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The  Prince  at  Massey  Hall 

A  Studif  and  nn  Int-fritreiftiion  of  tin  Address  of  His  Royal 
Hujknt»s  the  Prinve  of  W'ldc-i  before  the  Canadian  and  Em- 
fyire  Clubs,  delivered  in  Muhsi  >/  Hall,  Toronto,  Tnesdatj, 
November  4th,  1919. 


I   IVtnr  II,   17. — "Iloiioui-  all 
Fear  ftod.    Honour  the  KiiiK" 


Ijdvp  tlic  bmthcThrMHi. 


|EHK  we  have  four  eommaiulH  and  yet  in  the  linht 
of  Redemption  and  the  fmpenitiveH  of  the  t'hrisl- 
ian  eonsoience  they  become  one.  For  the  Powers 
that  he  are  oi'<lained  of  God  for  the  welfare  of  man. 
The  mighty  Hand  of  God  in  Hia  wide  Providence 
through  the  ordinanec  of  Oovemnient  provides  the 
security  under  which  establiKhed  Hoeiety  can  exist  and  the  com- 
mand to  honour  all  men  and  to  love  the  brotherhood  can  be 
obeyed.  Our  Lord's  •command  to  render  unto  t'aesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's  waj  expanded  in  the  teachings  of  His  apostles 
and  to-day  nvolces  from  us  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  Scripture  and  in  full  view  of  the  events 
of  historic  interest  of  which  we  are  witnesses  I  draire  to  study 
with  you  the  notable  address  delivered  before  the  Canadian  and 
Empire  Clubs  in  Massey  Hall  on  Tuesday.  November  4th,  by  His 
Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Personality  of  the  Sovereign,  always  an  influential  factor 
in  the  government  and  welfare  of  a  nation,  becomes  of  special 
moment  in  view  of  present-day  thought  on  the  function  of 
the  Crown  in  relation  to  the  ri  le  of  the  people.         .  , 

The  address  of  Tennyson  to  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria, 
seventy  years  ago : 

"0  you  that  hold 
A  nobler  ofllce  upon  earth- 
Than  arms,  or  power  of  brain,  or  birth 
Coutd  give  the  warrior  Kings  of  old" 

aequires  new  meaning  in  the  light  of  the  ampler  day  to  which 

we  have  come  when  the  old  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings 

has  been  replaced  by  the  new  and  wider  view  of  the  Divine  right 

of  the  King  as  God's  great  minister  to  and  for  the  people  who 

call  him  theirs  as  he  calls  them  his.    In  the  old  sense  "the  King 


Tkr  rrliirr  iit  Muxsrii  Unll. 


I.cinu  live  Iho  Killlf."  veil,  '() 


IK  iliKul,"  l)iit  in  till-  imw  »!■  ciy 
Killlf  livo  fi.Tvvcr." 

Aii.l  «(•  «iii,.|,  „»  tli.«.'  who  vvnlih  fur  tlip  iiKirniiiK  t.i  wv  if 
llii'  hjiirniti-'H  pia.vc'i': 

"Miy  yoii  Ifove  ua  iiiI.ti  of  your  blood 
At  nohlp  to  the  latent  day" 
\H  bflinfp  ariHwcred. 

itiuwey  Hull  V.;, .  Hll«l  with  niiMi  ulivr.  hii,|  scii.itivc  at  evei-v 
V'<n:  whii  lememlietoii  iiiectiiiK»  Ihfre  in  ,la>»  of  dmk  dimnav 
wh<-ii  rviT.v  hoini-  uliiiiwt  hud  «Mit  iiH  iK'lt.vod  into  the  battle  lin'f 
for  tho  oaHM-  whtwe  icpicHrntativo  in  a  hi|{h  dctnw  had  now 
fonie  fi-om  that  iiultlc  Held  to  utl.T  wonN  of  KwtiiiK  from  thf 
innioHt  heart  of  the  Empire  and  to  feel  the  heait-thi-oli  of  (Hii. 
ada  lis  It  aiisHTTOl  iiKaiii  and  niiuiii  in  unison  with  hia  own. 

Kveii  tho  mimie  Bepnied  to  have  a  spreial  tone  of  >valed 
Btieiiirth.  •Rule  Biitannia"  and  the  'Jluplr  'ieaf  acquired 
a  loftier  stiaiii  like  that  of  the  wiered  Hebrew  melody  with  the 
added  Rladnemi  of  Christian  sonif. 

The  deeoratiotm  ifave  the  Hull  an  imfireiwioii  of  itraiidenr 
and  restrained  liea'  ty  that  suits  the  British  taste  and  the  British 
eharaeter. 

The  eheerinif  had  a  distiiiet  quality.  It  wus  intcllinent,  not 
perfum'ory.  It  was  general,  but  even  as  it  increased  in  fri- 
ipiency  ai.d  volume  there  was  in  the  verj-  tempest  of  it,  as  Ham- 
let would  say,  a  kind  of  restraint  and  fitness  that  carried  the 
conviction  that  the  audience  was  speakinn  its  real  mind  and  mil 
trivini;  *ay  to  senseless  shouts  and  explosions. 

The  speaker  and  the  audience  accorded  well  and  made  "one 
iiiitaic  '•  For  it  wus  us  citizens  i^f  the  EmpiiT  we  hml  assembled 
to  honor  the  Heir  to  the  Throne  to  which,  as  representative  (  iiii- 
adinns.  we  are  itidissolubly  bound.  ThicuKhout  our  bistoiy  w 
have  ever  been  drawn  into  closer  fellowship  with  the  old  land 
by  ties  of  common  bln<id,  by  the  (freatest  literature  the  world  has 
known,  by  the  ciealive  cementinir  power  of  the  Christian  religion 
lis  wel.  as  by  the  security  aft'onled  by  the  British  arms.  And 
n»  far  us  the  inemoiy  of  men  still  living  noes  the  porsoiial  worth 
of  the  Sovereigns  has  stirred  our  national  imagination,  hu.< 
evokeil  a  i-everenee  and  a  irratitude  that  have  imparted  to  the 
splendor  of  the  throne  the  chann  and  strenRth  of  u  vision  of 
endless  life. 

To  these  unitine  forces  has  now  been  added  the  power  of  the 
iineient  sacrifice,  a  humble  and  a  contrite  heart.  More  thinus 
are  wrought  by  bloml  than  this  world  dreams  of.     When  our 


Till  I'riiici  III  .l/«//f.i  ./  Hull, 


iiwM  «i>l<lipm.  voluntw™  triim  our  bmt  (uiKuliuii  'mm  h.  »iai- 
ilJK  the  oinhli'iuatic  Miiple  I.cat',  iiiarchi'il  ilitii  Ihi'  Huhliiiu  liiir 
ill  FruiHT  aiul  Flmidon  niiil  thpio  pu- '  the  Imil  full  niiimari"  of 
(Irvotinii  to  iiur  comnioii  hriituKi'.  our  i.iuri-  In  the  nun  wii«  wi  fii.- 
UMumI  thiit  our  Hunt  ciin  iicvi-r  ini  out.  Ak  the  hli«i<l  of  uie 
iKiirtyr  in  the  Kee<l  of  the  ehurch.  «o  we  are  flndii'it  the  IiIckkI  of 
the  Hultlier  in  the  seed  of  ihe  nation.  And  u  piirt  of  nv  Kin- 
pire'B  future  han  be<Mi  IhiukHi  with  the  priec  of  our  he.t  mid 
hravest.  Tp>'inK  then  to  look  into  the  HeeilH  of  time  iind  to  see 
whii'h  (train  will  ifrow.  we  IcKiked.  out  of  our  Kiiipire  I'onm'iouii- 
neits,  to  Nee  what  liirht  aiul  leading  would  he  io\en  by  the  Kintf'N 
bent  reprehentative  and  NpokeNnian.  .\nd  whei.  he  had  tinixhed 
speakinir.  with  one  ai'eord  we  Haid  from  the  deepest  of  the  heart : 
"Load,  and  we  will  follo\k  up  the  (|ueHt. " 

These  '■iinditioii'*  probably  imparted  a  feeling  and  a  personal 
abainlon  to  his  'hnuirl.ts  and  his  audieneo  that  made  the  I'rince's 
address  one  of  the  moHt  notable  ever  (fiveii  by  the  Heir  to  the 
Throne  in  the  wa.v  of  revealiuK  his  own  mind  and  his  purpose 
to  identify  himiu'lf  with  the  |)eojile  whose  minister  in  the  hiah 
oflRee  of  Governraent  he  avows  hinuelf  to  be. 

The  spee<'h  w;i8  eviilently  his  own.  Its  matter,  seojie.  sjiirit 
end  laniptage.  the  feelinu  with  which  it  was  delivered, 
its  likeness  to  his  j'-s-mality  all  deelareu  it  was  of  his  owni  in- 
vention. No  one  it  seems  to  me  with  any  knowledxe  of  literary 
critieism  or  any  e.\perienec  in  speaking  could  (?ive  credit  for  it 
to  anyone  but  the  speaker.  The  last  part  in  which  he  discussed 
the  i-elation  of  the  Dominions  overseas  to  the  Kmpire  of  course 
brought  him  nearer  the  utterances  of  statesmen  than  the  main 
part  of  his  address.  But  even  there  it  was  clear  he  was  not  ul- 
terini?  words  put  into  his  mouth  by  another. 

Accordinjirly  the  address  can  be  taken,  must  be  taktii  as  re- 
vealing his  own  mind  and  purpose — "Language  best  shows  a 
man ;  speak  that  I  may  see  thee."  Here  the  Prince  "stands  and 
unfolds  hiLTself":  he  takes  us  into  his  confidercc.  nuikes  us  see 
as  he  sees  and  feel  a;.'  he  feels. 

What  a  his  delivery!     On  rising  the  Prince  was  evi- 

dently nenous.  That  is  to  his  creoit.  As  "the  man  that  hath 
no  music  in  himself  and  is  not  moved  by  concord  of  s\.-'>*  t  sounds 
"is  fit  for  treason,  stratagenis  and  spoils.  Let  no  such  man  be 
trusted,"  so  the  man  wh  ■  i«  not  moved  by  the  sight  of  a  large 
audience  is  wanting  in  human  sensibility.     The  sight  of  the 


•  Tke  frinii  ill  .l/(i.nf.i/  Hull. 

multitiKie  muvetl  Jihiuii.  KiiprciHUy  im  the  normal  man  who  ih 
lichly  eiiilowiHl  iiiovnl  by  the  nuilimpp  it  in  hit  duty  or  privil- 
fUi'  to  HdilriM.  lit  knowH  he  i«  on  the  throne  of  real  empire 
lint]  ftwlN  hiH  reipoiiaibility. 

The  I'rince  wa»  ner>'Oui  and  mith  good  reaaou.    True  Iheie 
waa  present  no 

"Sloro  of  ladlM  rlchljr  difbt 
WbOM  eyea  rain  lnfluanc«" 

and  I  V  Jdve'a  darta;  but  an  audience  of  three  thoiiaand  even  of 
mere  ijen  is  terrible  aa  an  nimy  with  bannera  to  the  apealcrr, 
who  all  alone  haa  to  face  their  javelini. 

T'lie  Hr»t  few  aenteneCH  are  uttered  in  a  xtrained  voice.  But 
he  soon  mmea  to  himtelf.  He  ia  at  once  en  rapport  with  hia 
audience  and  aeon  the  audience  carriea  him  along  and  evidently 
he  haa  (orKotten  hia  embarnu«ment.  In  auch  caaea.  the  audi- 
ence itself  becomea  eliK|ueht  and  it  aeema  to  the  apeaker  an 
if  hia  hearers  do  the  speech  making  and  he  only  aays 
Amen.  One  soon  feels  that  the  Prince  is,  after  all,  human. 
In  fact  one  forgeta  that  he  ia  a  Prince.  He  ia  indeed  every  inch 
a  Prince ;  but  he  ia  aomething  more, — a  bright,  alert,  atiaceptible, 
eourageoua  young  man,  in  the  very  flower  of  youth,  and  making, 
aa  he  aaya,  hia  maiden  speech  to  so  large  an  audience,  he  is 
"worth  a  hundred  coats  of  arms". 

What  about  the  "tell-tale"  voice!  He  haa  not  apoken  a  min- 
ute before  oni  is  thankful  tor  his  voice.  It  haa  in  it  no  raap  of 
the  file ;  it  haa  no  trace  of  "  the  wretched  pipe  of  scrannel  straw. ' ' 
Indeed  "there  ia  much  muaic,  excellent  voice  in  thia  little  orgin" 
and  he,  unlike  Ouildenatem,  can  make  it  speak.  "It  discourses 
moat  eloquent  muaic,"  as  Hamlet  might  say.  Yet  it  doM  not 
attract  attention  to  itself;  doea  not  speak  about  itaelf ;  it  ia  only 
a  voice  to  utter  the  message.  Is  it  a  trained  voice  t  Well,  every 
phonetic  element  gets  clear  expression  and  every  syllable  of  the 
address  of  about  twenty-five  minutes  ia  heart!  in  every  part  of  the 
hall.  There  is  no  extraordinary  physical  exertion ;  no  evidence 
of  fatigue ;  no  calculation  of  effect ;  no  attempt  to  manage  the 
voice  with  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  speech  o:.-  aa  to  per- 
oration. You  hear  no  echoes  of  the  Professor  of  Elocution.  Per- 
hapa  the  teaching  waa  so  perfect  that  the  Professor  hrs  disap- 
peared and  only  his  spirit  inspirea  and  directs.  Probably  it  is 
mostly  the  Prince's  own  intuitive  mind  and  understanding  heart 
coming  to  their  own  kingdom  of  power. 
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What  about  hii  KiiKliHh?  ilia  diction,  hia  at.vle  in  ahortt 
Hi«  vrorda  ue  thow  of  the  nood  old  Saxon  tongue.  They 
are  eapecially  appropriate  ai,  for  the  greater  part  of  hia  ad- 
dr'eaa,  he  ia  ilealinir  with  Hpiiaiklc  ohjecta  and  aimple  though  nni- 
veiMl  feelinga.  In  the  later  portion,  where  problema  of  Qoveni- 
ment  and  the  impliiHl  prineiplea  are  diicuaaed,  «  <la  of  claaaic 
origin  are  uaed  in  haimonj  with  the  greater  compiehenaion  and 
wider  genemlizatioii.  Vet  nowhere  ia  there  evidence  that  the 
fomi  and  not  the  nnittcr  haa  Iwcn  the  delermiiiiiii;  factor.  Lan- 
guage ia  hia  aenant,  not  hia  njiiatcv:  -the  Ixal.v  ipf  ih,'  h<hiI  ita 
form  doth  take. ' ' 

There  ia  little,  if  anv.  cvidcmc  nf  giunimaticul  training  in  Ihc 
claaaica.  lie  waa  never  ci,rapelle<l  to  "do"  innumerable  exer- 
cisea  in  tranaluting  Engliah  into  Latin  prrw.  The  fear  of  the 
aehoolmaatcr  ia  not  M„n-  hia  c>™.  His  Kngliah  ia  n,>t  wiual, 
aa  to  form,  to  that  of  Right  Hon.  A.  .1,  Bulfoui'  But  it 
i«    direct,     forcible    and    effective     for    the    pur|  of    the 

addrea^.  Of  course,  even  here,  one  would  not  expect  from  a 
young  man  of  twenty-flvo  the  readineaa,  vciiiatility  and  dexterity 
in  ua'ng  words  that  he  could  not  help  observing  in  the  late  Lord 
Salisbur>-.  The  Prince's  Engliah  was  not  inHated.  and  it  waa  al- 
ways dignified  and  udapteil  to  hia  thought,  and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished you  were  prouder  tljiin  ever  of  your  mother  tongue. 

What  about  his  strength  of  mind  as  shown  in  this  address? 
Is  he  a  logical  thinker  T 

His  address  gave  evidence  of  coherent  thinking.  Some  speech- 
es have  many  thoughts  but  no  more  sequence  in  their  arrange- 
ment than  have  the  stones  in  a  stone  heap ;  lota  of  thoughts  but 
no  thinking.  That  ia  not  the  Prince's  way.  As  Lord  Bosebery 
ploughed  his  lonely  furrow  so  the  Prince  dares  to  apply  the 
scientific  method  of  farming,  in  which  he  says  he  hopes  in  time 
to  "make  good"  aa  a  farmer,  to  his  speech  making.  The  land 
is  all  before  him  "where  to  choose,"  and  like  Romulus,  he  puts 
in  his  plow  and  it  is  not  allowed  to  bob  from  the  ground  until 
the  furrow  is  finished  and  then  with  a  good  conscience  he  can 
homeward  plod  his  wearj-  way.  His  speech  would  get  a  good 
mark  from  a  competent  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 
What  about  the  tricks  of  oratory  t 

There  are  no  tricks  or  oratory,  i.e.— none  evident.    But  the 
Prince  haa  the  skill  of  his  craft. 

He  began  by  assuring  us  that  we  must  not  expect  an  oration. 
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He  disclaimed  the  powers  of  omtoiy  us  did  Mark  Aiitoiiv.  And 
he  seemed  so  sincere  that  ws  believed  him.  So  we  were  oft' 
our  guard  and  before  we  knew  he  was  attacking  us  he  had 
absolutely  conquered  us!  We  may  hope  he  wiU  sway  the  rods 
of  empire  as  deftly  and  successfully. 

And  the  content  of  his  address  had  the  cumulative  force 
of  d.veloping  thought.  Beginning  with  a  description  of  the 
West  he  dwelt  with  things  seen,  the  objective.  That  was  an  easy 
task.  Advancing  to  the  sphere  of  government  and  national  life 
in  which  are  included  "humanity  with  all  its  fears  and  all  its 
hopes  of  future  years  "his  statements  though  few  were  so  charged 
with  thought  that  his  words  were  like  Webster's  weighty,  like 
Luther's  half  battles. 

The  Prince  does  his  own  thinking.  He  can  build  a  speech. 
You  are  sure  he  could  build  a  house  and  your  heart  takes  fire 
mth  the  hope,  the  assurance,  the  conviction  that  he  will  do  his 
royal  part  royally  as  an  Empire  builder.  And  somehow  you 
desire  to  work  with  him  as  you  do  your  bit  though  he  is  unaware 
of  your  existence.     Could  any  orator  ask  for  more? 

Does  the  Prince  show  that  he  knows  anything  about  diplo- 
macy? For  the  "master  of  those  who  knew"  teaches  us  by  the 
courtier  Polonius  the  necessity  of  worldly  wisdom  in  order  to 
"get  on."  Use  truth,  he  seems  to  teach,  where  truth  will  work 
and,  since  necessity  knows  no  law,  "your  bait  of  falsehood  takes 
this  carp  of  truth."  Here,  perhaps,  more  than  elsewhere, 
Shakespeare  might  be  another  name  for  Bacon. 

ihe  Prince  is  wholly  truthful  and  he  has  the  art  of  using  the 
truth  most  effectively. 

He  praises  Canada,  and  especially  Ontario  and  Toronto.  He 
speaks  so  clevcriy  and  with  such  solemn  assurances  that  he  might 
say  vastly  more  and  then  only  begin  to  sound  their  praises  that 
Canada  and  Ontario  and  Toronto  take  him  seriously  and  ask 
him  to  call  again  which  he  repeatedly  afBrms  he  will  certainly  do 
and  almost  immediately  though  the  interim,  however  short,  will 
seem  an  age  to  him  I 

And  so  you  are  sure  he  will  be  a  King  who  can  do  no  wrong 
in  the  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  diplomacy. 

Does  his  address,  however,  show  balance  of  judgment  as  well 
as  critical  acumen  and  power  of  sustained  thinking?  For  in  the 
case  of  a  King  "ho  who  offends  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all." 

His  manner  is  modest  yet  not  apologetic.  He  is  frank  but 
not  in  any  degree  naive.    He  is  gracious  but  does  not  offend 
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with  ai™  of  co„do«<.«,8i„n.  Ho  i»  deoi.ivc  u.,.1  ,„„i,iv„  1„„  „h„„,s 
"o  face  ,,t  the  l.l.mt,u.»„  and  presumption  .hut  are  „fte„  a™,- 
.•iat«  thon.w,.h.  II,.  is  self-reliant  l,„,  „,„  self.a»s..,1ive;  an,l 
Ihe  elements  so  mix'.l  in  him  that  Nature  M,iKhf  stand  up  and 
vi.v  to  all  the  worhl.  -Ilm  is  „  l-rmr.'- 

He  talks  abnut  himself  and  apologizes  almost,  but  we  »,-e  he 
so  speaks  beeause  he  knows  ou,-  predominatinK  wish  is  to  know 
what  he  thmks  of  Canada  and  the  Km|.ire,  and  he  pavs  us  the 
eompliment  of  answering  our  unspoken  (,ue»tion»  ,riih  a  ful- 
nes,  never  hoped  for  from  an  heir  to  the  throne-,|uestions  with 
the  answers  to  whieh  are  involve,!  our  lives,  our  fo,tun,.s,  an,l 
"ur  saemi  honor.    Aeeordingly  as  he  sin-aks  our  e<a,fide„ee  woes 
ont  to  him  as  we  enter  anew  into  partnei^hip  and  fellowshio 
"ith  him  m  the  (jreat  immeasurable  trust  we  share  with  him   ' 
rn  a  word,  as  Milton  is  e.vused  for  assoeiating  himself  will, 
Homer  and  VirRil  on  the  ground  that  he  was  and  knew  himself 
in  i>e  one  of  the  immortal  triad,  so  the  I'rinee  wilh  the  eon 
seiousness  of  the  greatness  of  the  Kmpire  and  his  identifieation 
therewith  by  birth  and  office  takes  the  greatness  to  whieh  he  is 
bom  and  appeals  ivith  irresistible  eloquence  for  the  support  of 
that  Empire  to  whose  service  he  dedicates  himself  with  a  hu- 
mility  and  a  faith  that  challenge  the  best  in  the  best  of  that 
rjmpire's  sons. 

It  was  the  Prince's  statement  that  he  already  feels  the  care 
that  yokes  with  empire  and  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  prove 
worthy  of  that  trust  that  especially  moved  his  hearers 

Of  courae  as  Canadians  we  were  delighted  to  hear  him  affirm 
hat  Canada  was  co-n,dinate  with  Great  Britain  as  a  part  of 
the  hmpirc,  that  in  going  to  the  United  States  the  Prince  would 
he  as  truly  a  representative  Canadian  as  a  Britislie,'  and  that 
hereafter  any  person  who  spoke  of  us  as  colonists  would  be  un- 
der the  censure  of  the  Heir-Apparent. 

This  is  a  day  by  good  men  wished  for  long. 
But  when  the  Prince  spoke  of  the  responsibility  of  his  office 
here  was  a  "Cry  of  the  Human"  that  made  our  heart's  best 
beat  for  him.  In  Queen  Victoria's  Journal  one  entry  savs  that 
when  the  minister,  at  a  service  in  Scotland,  prave.1  for  her  and 
the  Prmee  Consort  and  their  children,  a  lump  came  into  her 
throat  when  he  pra.ved  for  "their  ehildivn."  The  statement 
shows  she  had  "that  masterpiece  of  nature,  a  mother's  heart  " 
and  reminds  us  that 

"A  thouund  claims  to  rererance  closal 
In  her  as  Mother,  Wife  and  Queen." 
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Something  like  her  feeling  moved  many  a  hearer  when  the 
I'l-inoc  spoke  with  genuine  emotion  of  his  loud  of  care. 

Ill  such  a  moment  the  Hebrew  seer  would  cry  out  for  the 
living  Ood  and  the  tJhristian's  burdened  aspiring  soul  links 
itself  up  with  the  divine  aa  he  knows  of  earth  that  "ere  she  gam 
her  heavenly  best,  a  God  must  mingle  with  the  game." 

But  as  the  Prince  thus  spoke  another  higher  light  flashed  ou 
us  gathered  there.  It  was  not  only  the  Prince  who  claimed  our 
loyal  and  affectionate  regard. 

The  Personality  of  the  Nation  itself  which  he  represented 
in  its  abysmal  depths  came  in  upon  our  minds  in  that  hour  of 
exalted  insight. 

In  "The  Coming  of  Arthur"  we  read: 

"But  w&en  he  spake  and  cheer'd  his  Table  Round 
With  large,  divine,  and  comfortable  words, 
Beyond  my  tongue  to  tell  thee— I  beheld 
From  era  to  eyg  through  all  their  Order  lash 
A  momentary  likeness  to  the  King." 

So  even  as  the  Prince  spoke  in  the  spirit  and  expressed  the 
great  thoughts  of  the  Empire,  which  enrich  the  blood  of  the 
wiiild,  the  Prince  himself  became  partly  obscured  in  the  vision 
of  the  Empire's  meaning  in  the  light  of  the  tnreh  he  had  thrown 
to  us. 

A  sense  of  the  historic  character  of  the  hour  came  over  the 
assembled  thousands  and  History  seemed  to  say : 

"But  heard  are  the  voices 

Heard  are  the  sages. 

The  Worlds  and  the  Ages: 

'Choose  well;  your  choice  is 

Brief,  and  yet  endless.'  " 
There  was,  however,  another  sentiment  that  found  expres- 
sion in  the  words  of  His  Royal  Highness  concerning  his  respon- 
sibility as  Heir  to  the  Throne.  The  words  were  few  but  all 
golden.  There  was  no  break  in  the  voice,  scarcely  a  pereeptible 
tremor,  but  the  fulness  of  the  man  spoke  and  the  voice  responded 
in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  summons. 

A  hush  fell  on  the  multitude  and  the  touch  of  two  vast  worlds, 
the  past  and  the  future,  the  personal  and  the  official,  the  purely 
human  and  the  Divinity  that'  doth  hedge  a  King  was  upon  the 
vast  assembly  tha'^  made  the  place  seem  a  kind  of  Holy  of  Holies. 
Thought  leaped  out  to  wed  with  fact;  the  King-to-be  was  oni- 
with  the  people,  the  souree  of  all  power  in  the  political  sphere, 
and  all  were  in  the  grasp  of  that  underived,  all-controlling  neme 
(if  oblignlion  that  becomes  most  imperative  in  the  greatest  souls 
and  in  the  most  far  reaching,  up-reaching  relations  of  organized 
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life.  The  fai--re9oundi.iK  depths  of  the  human  soul  were  answer- 
iUK  the  Jeeps  of  (Ws  „„•„(  eull  to  ko  out  in  sirviee  for  man- 
kind «herein  the  life  shall  he  touehed  to  finest  issues. 

And  as  he  simke  in  simple  .vet  miKhty  words  of  Ihdij.  one 
eould  not  help  feeling  that  it  was  the  potent  voiee  of  the  na- 
tion through  all  its  history  as  expressed  in  our  literature  from 
Chaucer  who  speaks  of  "the  faith  I  shall  (i.e.  owe)  to  God"  to 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  to  Browning  with  whom  it  become. 
All  s  love,  yet  all 's  law ' ',  and  to  oui-  John  JIe(  Yae  and  Bernard 
I  rotter. 

"Truth  teller  was  our  England's  Alfred  named, 
irutb  lover  was  our  English  Dukt> " 


Not  once  or  twice  In  our  rough  Island-story, 
Ihe  iiath  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory: 
He  that  walks  II,  only  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self,  before  his  Journiy  closes 
He  shall  lind  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
Into  glossy  purples,  which  outredden 
All  voluptuous  garden  roses." 

This  is  the  great  truth,  which  embodied  and  made  reK.iaiil 
111  Him  who  is  the  truth,  will  make  men  free  indeed. 

And  so,  impelled  alike  by  the  historv  that  the  sense,  of  dut^ 
keeps  al.ve  and  the  eoneeni  for  the  future  all  unknown  that  li(^, 
upon  us  deeii  almost  as  life,  we  ask  on  behalf  of  our  nation: 
"And  keep  It  ours,  O  God,  from  brule-control 
O  statesmen,  guard  us,  guard  the  eye,  the  soul 
Of  Europe,  keep  our  noble  England  whole 
And  save  the  one  true  seed  of  freedom  sown 
Betwixt  a  people  and  their  ancient  throne 
That  sober  freedom  out  of  which  there  springs 
uur  loyal  passion  for  our  temperate  Kings- 
For  saving  Ihat.  ye  help  to  save  mankind 
Till  public  wrong  be  crumbled  into  dust 
And  drill  the  raw  world  for  the  march  of  mind 
till  crowds  at  length  be  sane  and  crowns  be  Just " 


